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MUST THE CLASSICS GO? 



Is classical training necessary in liberal education? To 
appreciate this question we must first know what education 
means. Every man is born into this world ignorant both of 
himself and his surroundings, but to act his part so as to reach 
success and happiness needs to understand them both. There- 
fore, he must learn ; and having to learn, must be educated. 
This will involve two processes : 

I. The development of man's power to master himself and 
circumstances, by training every capacity to its highest energy, 
— discipline. 2. Communication of the most valuable knowl- 
edge, — information. Both are necessary. Discipline precedes 
information, because power precedes acquisition. Information 
completes discipline by yielding actual results in the world. In 
a word, discipline gives power to acquire information, and the 
total result is culture. 

The two great instruments of educational discipline and 
information have hitherto been mathematics and language, lead- 
ing to physical, intellectual, and social sciences, and these 
again culminating in a philosophy or study of first principles 
of all things. On this basis our college education has been 
built. None propose excluding mathematics. Few question the 
need of studying language in some form. But when the classi- 
cal languages are proposed as essential to liberal education, 
objections arise and pronounced attacks are made. I propose 
merely three things : 

I. To enumerate the objectors and answer their objections. 

II. To state the positive argument for classical training. 
III. To state the reasons for retaining Greek as well as Latin. 

I. The objectors and their objections. These are : 
1. Men of active rather than contemplative temperament. 
They care chiefly for what prepares immediately for some 
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specific calling, and are so absorbed in civil and commercial 
activities that they value only what bears obviously in these 
lines. John Stuart Mill has well shown the weakness of this 
position : 

" Experience proves that there is no one study or pursuit which, prac- 
ticed to the exclusion of all others, does not narrow and pervert the mind; 
breeding in it a class of prejudices special to that pursuit, besides a general 
prejudice common to all narrow specialities against large views from an inca- 
pacity to take in and appreciate the grounds of them. We need to know 
more than the one thing that is to be our principal occupation. This should 
be known as well as it can be known, but we should also acquire a clear 
general knowledge of the leading truths of all the great subjects of human 
interest." 

2. Those who have never studied the classics. Many are col- 
lege graduates. But their objection, if good, is good against 
any study they may have failed to appreciate from want of 
proper teaching, of application, or of capacity. Herbert Spencer, 
a pronounced enemy of the classics, does not profess to read 
them except in translations. In this respect, many college men 
resemble Mr. Spencer. 

3. Those who are imbued with the money-making spirit of 
the age. These, if they believed that studying Greek and 
Latin was the road to wealth, would all worship classical 
culture. But to-day the obvious, the " effective," the " realistic," 
the perversely vulgar, nursed on money- worship and covered 
skin-deep with affected cultivation, is too apt to crowd out the 
thoughtful and refined, and smother to death the heroic. Neither 
the hostility nor the approbation of this element counts for 
anything, because wholly ignorant and selfish. 

4. Those who dislike classical studies because of distaste for 
any severe training, and a corresponding relish for lighter arts 
and accomplishments. They want culture only so far as it is 
immediately enjoyable. They desire results without the process, 
and so would resist thorough training in anything. Hence they 
answer themselves. 

5. Those who believe literature necessary, but think modern 
languages should be substituted, as being genuine literature, 
and a necessary part of modern life. But to study modern 
languages we do not need to displace the classics. The trouble 
here is not the difficulty of making place for an extensive 
language course, but the prevalence of bungling methods of 
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teaching, and the excessive time wasted on elementary mathe- 
matics, especially arithmetic, in so many schools.. No such 
trouble exists in Germany. There, only one-sixth of the time, 
at the most, goes to mathematics, while to language even the 
Eealschulen, or scientific schools, give two-sixths, and the Gym- 
nasia four-sixths of their time. If, then, there is room for both, 
why not teach both ? Suppose, however, we have to make the 
choice. The reasons for retaining the classics would be most 
cogent. 

First. Because they are immeasurably superior to modern 
languages as means of discipline. Their structure is regular 
and highly complex. Modern languages do not contain material 
out of which to construct a logical grammar like theirs. What 
does English, French, or German grammar amount to ? Simply 
Moris of the classical languages, mixed with barbaric elements. 

Second. Even if modern languages equaled the classics in 
structure, they would be less likely to be used consistently for 
discipline. So much time necessarily goes to mastering pro- 
nunciation and acquiring merely facility of use, which necessi- 
tates only inferior mental effort, that this is often mistaken for 
mastery of the language. Furthermore, modern languages are 
too near our own modes of thinking to help us enlarge our 
knowledge in kind by entering widely different fields of thought, 
as we need to do. 

Third. No modern languages have yet stood the great test 
of permanence which the classics have now endured for more 
than twenty centuries. Only a dozen generations have read 
Shakespeare. But Homer has already led the way to literary 
immortality for a hundred generations, with Plato, Virgil, and 
Horace not far behind. 

Fourth. Modern languages, just because modern, are grow- 
ing, and hence ever changing. This unfits them to be a perma- 
nent basis for culture. 

6. Some advocates of physical science. Their objection is 
that science (meaning physical science) furnishes better disci- 
pline and information than the classics or anything else. Sup- 
pose it does. Must we study only physical science f Is there 
no room for any other training ? May not classical training be 
scientific too ? If correct, must it not be scientific ? 

But this objection is composite. Let us examine its parts ; 
they are as clearly stated in Herbert Spencer's book, " Educa- 
tion," as anywhere. 
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" But now mark that, while for the training of mere memory, science is as 
good as, if not better than, language, it has an immense superiority in the 
kind of memory it cultivates. . . . Language establishes 'connections 
of ideas' based upon facts 'in a great measure accidental,' but science upon 
facts 'mostly necessary.' Though words and their meanings have relations 
'in some sense natural'; yet since 'in the acquisition of languages as ordi- 
narily carried on, these natural relations between words and their meanings 
are not habitually traced nor the laws regulating them explained, it must be 
admitted that they are commonly learned as fortuitous relations. On the 
other hand, the relations presented by science are causal relations, and, 
when properly taught, are understood as such.' Language ' exercises mem- 
ory only, the other exercises both memory and understanding. ' " 

"What greater error could be written 1 Examine it : science 
is superior in " the kind of memory it cultivates," — that is, causal 
memory. Is there no causal memory in learning the structure 
of the Greek verb, the "build" of complex etymology, the 
orderly logic of syntax ? Can it avoid being causal? Are there 
not laws of discourse, necessities in order and display of thought? 
Is antique civilization — the one world-wide civilization of his- 
tory, all whose features are in its literature, whose rise, organic 
growth, decay, and death, run in long lines for centuries, to be 
learned by rote ? 

But Mr. Spencer's contrast is made out in unfair language. 
It is not allowable to draw inferences, as if from premises of 
equal value, by phrasing things in this way, " the acquisition 
of languages, as ordinarily carried on," and then, " the relations 
which science presents are causal relations, and, when properly 
taught, are understood as such." Of course they are, and so are 
they in language, " when properly taught." His next objection 
— that science better cultivates the judgment — is of the same 
nature as his remarks on memory. He fails to see that classical 
study deals not merely with words, but with things, with a vast 
body of remarkable fundamental phenomena, and hence the 
judgment must be highly exercised. 

Mr. Spencer next insists that science is best for moral training. 

" The learning of languages tends, if anything, to increase the already 
undue respect for authority. ... By the pupil, the teacher's or gram- 
mar's dicta are received as unquestionable. His constant attitude of mind is 
that of submission to dogmatic teaching. And a necessary result is to accept 
without inquiry whatever is established. Quite opposite is the frank, inde- 
pendent attitude of mind generated by the cultivation of science." 

This is simple quibbling. Apply it to any science, say chemis- 
try, and you could not require a student to "submit" to the 
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"dogmatic teaching" that inculcates authoritatively (though 
only provisionally) its symbols, atomic weights, formulae, specific 
gravities, and entire stock-knowledge. So in history, in teaching 
events and dates. So in arithmetic, numbers and their relations 
must first be learned arbitrarily or not learned at all. So in 
teaching a child the alphabet or even his own name. 

But this is self -destructive also, as already hinted. All teach- 
ing must be instilled dogmatically at first, and, unless the pupil 
accepts it, no progress of any sort is possible. Now, in the 
classics, " when properly taught," and in all genuine teaching, 
this dogmatic communication must be received, but received 
provisionally as a basis for further investigations, to be verified 
or disproved, as the pupil's experience and discerning powers 
increase. What, then, becomes of Mr. Spencer's argument for 
scientific education? Science, to be taught, must be "dog- 
matic" in its beginnings, or else becomes unteachable, and must 
" go." 

Mr. Spencer lastly claims transcendent value for science 
against the classics as "information." But is physical science 
the only science ? Is not man, is not humanity full of scientific 
phenomena ? Is it not man's interest to know himself, in order 
to become what he ought to be, more than to know or do any- 
thing else ? Are not his thoughts the expression of himself, and 
language the outside, of which all human thought is the inside ? 
In this light, language is as worthy of scientific study as exter- 
nal nature. 

7. Those who have suffered from erroneous methods of teach- 
ing. Here is the strongest source of attack. A great field is 
occupied by teachers mostly unacquainted with the art of teach- 
ing. In mathematics this difficulty is less troublesome. Every- 
thing there is " exactly right" or " exactly wrong." Method, the 
key to all education, lies on the surface and is simple rigorous de- 
duction, constantly asserting itself and revenging its violations 
immediately. It is therefore easily acquired, and hence good ele- 
mentary mathematical teachers are numerous and commercially 
cheap. Not so in classics. Here we encounter a grammar the most 
perfect yet discovered, constructed from languages rich to com- 
pleteness in a vast variety of inflectional forms, with vocabularies 
where every word, even every word-element, indicates a distinct 
thought, with a syntax articulated to every imaginable kind and 
form of thinking ; we meet a literature embracing acknowledged 
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models in every style, and stored with the wisdom of a great 
civilization now passed away, but on which we stand. Method 
does not lie on the surface here. It must be hunted out with 
great patience, and needs thorough philosophical powers, first to 
discover, and next to apply it in teaching. Hence, good classical 
teachers are rare, and consequently expensive. Here the financial 
necessities of schools come in, and secure cheap teachers who, of 
course, do cheap teaching. Ignorant of the rationale of their sub- 
ject, their pupils become still more so, and plod drearily along or 
else evade their tasks, receiving a minimum of benefit outweighed 
by a maximum of mental injury. Hence, many array themselves 
against the classics. Their hatred of the caricature is just ; their 
enmity to the culture itself is deplorable. 

II. The positive argument for classical training. 

Every man's entire life is occupied with one continuous proc- 
ess of thought, of which the simplest, easiest, and one universal 
instrument is language. At the basis of knowledge lies the fact 
that we think of things. What we think is thought, and the ex- 
pression of thought is language. If our thought tallies exactly 
with the thing thought of, we have an exactly correct thought, 
and if expression tallies with thought we have an exactly cor- 
rect expression. Things underlie thought; thought underlies 
language. Here is the heart of the subject. Only as language 
and thought coincide, can knowledge itself be communicated 
and preserved ; while so long as they are equivalent, language 
is as good as thought, just as a sound paper currency is as good 
as the gold it represents. 

What does all this necessitate in education ? Not teaching 
all languages. This is practically impossible. It therefore in- 
volves a selection of those best suited to accomplish the proc- 
esses of education, — discipline and information. If, then, we 
can discover which languages these are, we must adopt them as 
the basis of all thorough literary education. 

For educational purposes we make two classes, a man's 
native tongue and foreign languages. The first we must know, 
of course, as it is our chief means of intercourse. But we need 
more, both to understand English itself and enlarge our range 
of knowledge and so obtain completeness of power. Hence we 
need foreign languages. These are of two sorts, ancient and 
modern. Prom the first class all are prepared to rule out Ori- 
ental languages. What remains ? Latin and Greek, the two 
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fundamental languages of European culture wherever it has 
spread. From the second we rule out as unessential all except 
French and German. I firmly believe we can teach ail four, — 
Latin, Greek, French, German, — with English as well, under any- 
well-ordered system, and if we could not, modern languages 
might easily be acquired outside of our schools. 

However, I ground the claim of the classical languages to a 
preeminent place on their immense superiority over all other 
languages, living or dead, as means of mental discipline. Let 
us hear Mr. Mill's argument for this : 

"Even as mere languages, no modern European language is so valuable a 
discipline to the intellect as those of Greece and Eome, on account of their 
very regular and complicated structure. Consider for a moment what gram- 
mar is. It is the most elementary part of logic. It is the beginning of the 
analysis of the thinking process. The principles and rules of grammar are 
the means by which the forms of language are made to correspond with the 
universal forms of thought. The distinctions between the various parts of 
speech, between the cases of nouns, the modes and tenses of verbs, the func- 
tions of participles, are distinctions in thought, not merely in words. Single 
nouns and verbs express objects and events, many of which can be cognized 
by the senses ; but the modes of putting nouns and verbs together, express 
the relations of objects and events, which can be cognized only by the 
intellect ; and each different mode corresponds to a different relation. The 
structure of every sentence is a lesson in logic. The various rules of syntax 
oblige us to distinguish between the subject and predicate of a proposition, 
between the agent, the action, and the thing acted upon ; to mark when an 
idea is intended to modify a quality, or merely to unite with some other idea ; 
what assertions are categorical, what only conditional ; whether the inten- 
tion is to express similarity or contrast, to make a plurality of assertions 
conjunctively or disjunctively ; what portions of a sentence, though gram- 
matically complete within themselves, are mere members or subordinate 
parts of the assertion made by the entire sentence. Such things form the 
subjeet matter of universal grammar ; and the languages which teach it best 
are those which have the most definite rules, and which provide distinct 
forms for the greatest number of distinctions in thought, so that if we fail 
to attend precisely and accurately to any of these we cannot avoid commit- 
ting a solecism in language. In these qualities the classical languages have 
an incomparable superiority over every modern language, and over all 
languages, dead or living, which have a literature worth being generally 
studied." 

So, too, in their value as literature. Mr. Mill continues : 

" But the superiority of the literature itself, for purposes of education, is 
still more marked and decisive. Even in the substantial value of the matter 
of which it is the vehicle, it is very far from having been superseded. The 
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discoveries of the ancients in science nave been greatly surpassed, and as 
much of them as is still valuable loses nothing by being incorporated in mod- 
ern treatises; but what does not so well admit of being transferred bodily, 
and has been very imperfectly carried off, even in piecemeal, is the treasure 
which they accumulated of what may be called the wisdom of life ; the rich 
store of experience of human nature and conduct, which the acute and ob- 
serving minds of those ages, aided in their observations by the greater sim- 
plicity of manners and life, consigned to their writings, and most of which 
retains all its value. Their writings are replete with remarks and maxims 
of singular good sense and penetration, applicable both to political and to 
private life ; and the actual truths we find in them are even surpassed in value 
by the encouragement and help they give us in the pursuit of truth. 

"Human invention has never produced anything so valuable, in the way 
both of stimulation and of discipline, to the inquiring intellect, as the dialec- 
tics of the ancients, of which many of the works of Aristotle illustrate the 
theory and those of Plato exhibit the practice. No modern writings come 
near to these in teaching, both by precept and example, the way to investi- 
gate truth on those subjects, so vastly important to us, which remain matters 
of controversy from the difficulty or impossibility of bringing them to a 
directly experimental test. To question all things ; never to turn away from 
any difficulty ; to accept no doctrine, either from ourselves or from other 
people, without a rigid scrutiny by negative criticism, letting no fallacy or 
incoherence or confusion of thought slip by unperceived ; above all, to insist 
upon having the meaning of a word clearly understood before using it, and 
the meaning of a proposition before assenting to it ; these are the lessons we 
learn from the ancient dialecticians. With all this vigorous management of 
the negative element, they inspire no skepticism about the reality of truth or 
indifference to its pursuit. The noblest enthusiasm, both for the search after 
truth and for applying it to its highest uses, pervades these writers, Aristotle 
no less than Plato, though Plato has imcomparably the greater power of im- 
parting those feelings to others. In cultivating, therefore, the ancient lan- 
guages as our best literary education, we are all the while laying an admirable 
foundation for ethical and philosophical culture. 

" In purely literary excellence, in perfection of form, the preeminence of 
the ancients is not disputed. In every department which they attempted — 
and they attempted almost all — their composition, like their sculpture, has 
been to the greatest modern artists an example to be looked up to with hope- 
less admiration, but of inappreciable value as a light on high guiding their 
own endeavors." 

Has not Mr. Mill covered the whole ease ? 

III. The reasons for retaining Greek as well as Latin. 

1. There is time to teach both without injuring other studies. 
This has been abundantly proved in the Prussian gymnasia, or 
classical schools. Latin and Greek form the central core of 
instruction, occupying half their entire time. They also teach 
the Christian religion, German, French, history, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, plane trigonome- 
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try, natural history, physics, writing, drawing, music, gymnas- 
tics. Where do they save time for this? Mainly in mathe- 
matics and physical science, which receive jointly less than half 
the time given Latin and Greek, or but a trifle more than is 
given Greek alone. 

We should imitate the German example. First, by lessening 
the excessive time devoted to such study, for example, as arith- 
metic. In some States it has received over half the entire school- 
time in certain years. Why should mathematics, either in general 
or in particular, receive three times the attention it receives in 
Germany 1 Second, we should teach Greek better, both before 
and in college. Here time is saved by really using it. Our 
trouble is not too much Greek, but too much badly taught 
Greek. 

2. Two important languages are better than one. Especially 
is this true in Latin and Greek, whose differences are even more 
remarkable than their resemblances. 

3. While these differences give Latin a directer connection 
with our civilization, yet Greek offers a finer instrument for 
personal culture. Latin is the mother of modern tongues, the 
language of law, history, empire, practical energy, collective 
movements of men. But Greek is the mother-tongue of pure 
thought, the perfect instrument of human reason. The inex- 
haustible source for deriving the newest scientific terms to 
record the latest advances of thought in other languages, it yet 
never seeks to borrow for itself. It is subtler and more exact 
than Latin, more distinct in separate forms, more complex in 
masses, and more intimate in its mental attitude. 

4. The Greek spirit, best studied at its original sources, is 
distinctively the great incentive to high creative effort in art. 
Antique sculpture and architecture — indispensable to art- 
students to-day — were its early children. Homer was its first 
poet, and his spell has worked in every world-renowned epic 
since. Its light was hidden in the Dark Ages, but when the 
Reformation unlocked man's conscience, the Florentine Greeks 
unlocked his intellect. Canova, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, — these were but Greeks late born. Greek 
rhythms rule modern music. Read the scores of Palestrina, 
any fugue of Bach, or Beethoven's symphonies. Read Wag- 
ner's great letter on " The Music of the Future." All are Greek 
throughout. 
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5. It is the truly scientific spirit. Not that the Greeks ob- 
served so many facts, but that they taught the world how to 
think. Huxley to-day vindicates Aristotle's scientific acute- 
ness. Agassiz has shown that he also observed important facts 
about Mediterranean fishes, and, though the fishes remained 
abundant, the facts were only brought to light in modern times 
by consulting Aristotle's work. The facts were the same ; the 
observers were not Aristotles. Passing these minutiae, look at 
our standard scientific conceptions: "ideas," " method," "theory," 
" practice," "hypothesis," " energy," " atoms," and the nomencla- 
ture of science, — all essentially Greek. Examine conflicting 
schools of thought. All have Greek prototypes. Men to-day 
are naturally what the Greeks first were historically, — stoics 
and epicureans, dogmatists and skeptics, materialists and ideal- 
ists, agnostics and theists, and battle in the endless war of ideas 
bequeathed from their Greek ancestors. The stream of history 
is one. Who shall divide it ? 

6. Lastly, Latin itself is injured by separating it from Greek. 
"Withdrawing Greek means crippling Latin. This helps to 
disintegrate classical culture, and so disastrously affects liberal 
education. As to the injury done Latin. This follows from 
the relations of the two languages, but I pass this and again 
appeal to the invaluable experience of Germany. The studies 
of the Gymnasia have been already stated. Alongside of this 
stands the Realschule, whose general make-up is the same, 
except that, though Latin is retained, Greek is dropped, 
English and chemistry added, and mathematics and science 
increased one-half. In revised plans of instruction issued in 
1882 for secondary schools, by the Ministry of Education, and 
containing criticisms on the past twenty-five years' experience, 
these comments occur : " In the Realschulen the result from 
the Latin instruction by no means corresponds either with the 
amount of time devoted to it or to the importance assigned this 
instruction in the general plan of these institutions." This 
arises from the small number of hours given Latin, and from 
the excess of natural science which has proved "decidedly 
disadvantageous." No such complaints arise about gymnasial 
teaching either of Latin or science. Wherein does the Real- 
schule fail? Just where it differs from the Gymnasia — that 
is, in the absence of Greek and consequent excess of science. 
"The main point," says the "Opinion" of the University of 
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Berlin, " is that the instruction given in the Realschule lacks a 
central point ; hence the unsteadiness in its system of teaching. 
. . . In a word, it has not been possible to find an equivalent 
for the (two) classical languages as a center of instruction." 

As to the injury done to liberal education. To prove this I 
take the best test in the world, — comprehensive educational 
experience of undoubted authority. In 1870 the Prussian Min- 
istry of Education determined to try the experiment of granting 
university privileges to Realschulen graduates alongside of those 
coming from Gymnasia. After over ten years of such trial, the 
Philosophical Faculty of the University of Berlin has recorded 
its judgment on the matter in an "Opinion" addressed to the 
Ministry of Education. This is the central faculty of the uni- 
versity, including all departments except Law, Medicine, and 
Theology. It numbers over one hundred instructors, and pro- 
vides about two hundred courses of lectures. It enrolls such 
names as Helmholtz the physicist, Kirchhoff in spectrum 
analysis, Hofmann in chemistry, Ranke and Droysen in history, 
Mommsen and Curtius in the classics, and Zeller in philosophical 
criticism. If we desired a supreme court of culture to decide the 
classical question, to what better tribunal could we appeal than 
this? — the central faculty of the most illustrious university 
of the best educated nation in the world. Its judgment, always 
weighty, is here simply irresistible, because based upon careful 
investigation, and unanimous. 

The " Opinion " rests upon the testimony of those instructors 
who have taught Realschule and Gymnasia graduates together. 
These are the professors of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
descriptive natural science, philosophy, economics, statistics, and 
modern languages. Their testimony, detailed with great clear- 
ness, is strongly adverse to allowing Realschule graduates a 
continuance of university privileges. Many grave evils due to 
their admission are enumerated, and the Faculty expresses the 
conviction that, unless Prussia is ready to surrender her historic 
university system, "it is doubly hazardous " to shut their eyes 
to causes that, unchecked, will bring about this deplorable 
result. The essence of their judgment is in these words : 

" The preparatory education acquired in Realschulen is, taken 
altogether, inferior to that guaranteed by the Gymnasia." 
This is for many reasons, "but above all, because the ideality of 
the scientific sense, interest in learning not dependent on nor 
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limited by practical aims, but ministering to the liberal edu- 
cation of the mind as such, the many-sided and widely extended 
exercise of the thinking power, and an acquaintance with the 
classical bases of our civilization can be satisfactorily cultivated 
only in our institutions of classical learning." Such is the strong- 
est plea yet made for classical education in all its integrity. Is 
it sufficient? If not, what can be? 

Greek need not go. Let it remain. Rather let it begin to 
come. It was born in the morning of history. Mythology fabled 
that its heroes were the children of immortals, and the records 
of humanity promise to confirm that claim. It schooled 
antiquity; it has been the historic safeguard for freedom of 
thought; it awakened the modern mind; it contains the most 
precious literary treasures of the race. Its corporeal form — the 
ancient civilization — has perished. Its material works of art, of 
priceless value, survive only in the crumbling column, the 
ruined temple, or the statue insecurely housed in some museum 
against Vandals of future time. But its best monument is its 
literature, multiplied a thousand- fold by the printer's art and 
imbedded in succeeding civilized thought. This still remains to 
challenge mankind in " charmed accents." In the pages of its 
texts, saved by centuries of diligence, the scholar by his quiet 
lamp reads back, through long perspectives of perfect thought, 
to the very beginnings of things intellectual. He gains a view- 
point where all lines of his intellectual being center and whence 
they broadly radiate. He sees the past sweeping on through the 
present and flowing widely into the far future. He sees that 
humanity, both individually and in the mass, is thus always one, 
and its generations, separate in time, united in nature ; and so, 
instead of studying Greek because it is Greek, he studies it to 
understand himself. 

Andrew P. West. 



